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THE announcement that Mr. James Wilkie, M.A., will be President of the Library Association 
for 1951 is gratifying. He has been for some years the honoured Secretary of the Carnegie 
Trust and before that was the officer at the Ministry of Education most nearly concerned with 
the public library. For many years now he has been a familiar figure at library conferences, and 
his geniality, strong sense of humour and excellent speaking, have won him the esteem of 
librarians and others concerned with libraries. He almost invariably attends the megtings of 
the National Central Library. It is, therefore, appropriate that he should preside over the 
Library Association, which owes so much to him and the Trust he serves and in many 
activities represents. We wish him a pleasant year of office and can surely promise him the 
loyalty of librarians. 
* * * * * * 

The retirement of the Duke of Edinburgh was recorded in the vote of thanks at the 
Annual Meeting. It is true that we had not the advantage of the presence of the President 
at our meetings ; that was a circumstance which, at the time of his acceptance of office, no 
one, least of all himself, could have foreseen. But the distinguished “Substitute” he provided 
and the encouragement and gratification which he gave by giving us his royal recognition, 
even bringing with it the patronage of the King himself, are now a proud part of library 
history. We are grateful. 

* * * * * * 

We devote the major pages of this number to Libraries and Education. There are many 
facets of this large and important subject and several numbers would be required were we 
to undertake an account of them all. From the humble boxes of books sent out on handcarts 
from the public library to local schools, to the highly organized public service in schools as 
described in Lucy F. Fargo’s excellent books, the gulf is abysmal. But bridges across it are 
being built and the librarian must assist the construction. School libraries of the lend-to-the- 
school type probably began in the late nineties at Cardiff when John Ballinger induced the 
Education Committee to appoint a joint committee, comprising Head Teachers, Education 
Committee members and members of the Library Committee, to produce and to work a 
scheme, with Ballinger himself as the executive officer. The Education funds provided the 
costs, except those for service, which were borne by the Library Committee. Schools having 
approximately the same number of pupils were arranged in groups and a series of libraries, 
having a minimum of the same books in each but otherwise different, were used to supply 
them with libraries. The collections were subject to a general post each year in the summer 
vacation, so that the autumn term found each school with a new collection. That system, or 
something approximating to it, was followed by many other towns. Nowadays every school 
is aspiring to a Static colleétion which shall be refreshed continuously with new books. The 
modern school building must now be provided with at least a library apartment. A few of the 
public schools have always had librarian and library and the aspiration of the School Library 
Association—‘“a proper library room, suitably furnished and equipped, and capable of seating 
at least one class, is needed in all schools”—is gradually being realized. But only gradually. 
The problem of relating the work of the class to the library and the work of the librarian 
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to that of the school is, we fear, not altogether solved. Here the claims of both teacher and 
librarian to run the school library should be harmonized in some way. Unless the school 
library leads to the public or other general adult library, it has only served its purpose in part 
and probably failed in its most important one. 

* * * * * * 

One of the remarkable recent aétions ot the Library Association has been to announce 
to the Youth Section and to would-be children’s librarians that “Library work with children” 
is to be removed from the Final Examination, on the ground, we understand, that its content 
is insutlicient to allow it to rank with the other seétions. A special certificate will however 
be available for those who want a high qualification in the work. We are informed that the 
matter is still sw judice but it is probable that the Education Committee feels that most of the 
library subjects concerning children’s libraries are covered by the Cataloguing and Classifica- 
tion, the Bibliography and the Library Administration sections. It is also probable that the 
questions set in recent examinations were no test of a librarian’s capacity to organize a system 
of children’s libraries from the ground. Even with these arguments before them, the children’s 
librarians we have consulted find it perplexing that the subject which the L.A. itself has 
asserted to be “the foundation of all library work” is by the L.A. considered to be unworthy 
to rank with any subject whatsoever in librarianship. We shall probably hear more of this 


matter. 
* * * * 


The delivery into the care of a library of a collector’s gatherings is an event which 
always gives pleasure and assures, as few things assure, the preservation both of the collection 
and the memory of the giver. Miss Jane A. Downton, the Librarian of Preston, and her town 
are to be congratulated on the gift of a collection on Francis Thompson, a native of Preston. 
This is recorded in a desirable Ca/alogue of the Francis Thompson Collection. The donor, Mr. 
J. H. Spencer, a well-known Preston journalist and local historian, who had already given the 
Harris Library an important collection of children’s books, had spent years in the acquisition 
of mss., holograph letters, and editions of Thompson. These made a brave show at an ex- 
hibition in the library. The reception of the collection was celebrated by a Lunch to Mr. and 
Mrs. Spencer and it was opened in a public meeting under the chairmanship of the Mayor 
by Mr. Berwick Sayers, who also delivered an address on the life and works of the poet, 
atter Mr. Spencer had given a most interesting account of the indefatigable efforts by which 
he had harvested the collection. We believe the collection has no rival in England. 

* * * * 


The announcement that N.A.L.G.O. is to press for an increase of 20 per cent in salaries 
will, of course, be of interest to all public library staffs. The cost of living does not yet show 
signs of decrease or of Stability and will not reach either until some balance is reached in 
world prices and the absurd monetary system which is able to make the currency of one 
country master of others ts replaced by one more sensible. That is not our question here. 
It is, it other workers are to receive increases, is it not merely commonsense that the lowest 
paid public workers should share ? Commerce at present offers so much better rewards than 
the municipal service that the latter are being compelled to lower their entrance standards. 
Parents are not attracted by the ultimate National Charter figures as they now Stand. 

* * * . * * 

Some months ago the Committee of the London Group of the University and Research 
Section of the Library Association gave some thought to the question as to whether there was 
not a good deal of bibliographical material being produced in this country, much of it of value, 
that was not coming to the attention of those to whom it might be of use. The Committee 
decided to communicate with the Editor of the Bibliographic Index (the H. W. Wilson Company) 
concerning the inclusion, in that Index, of bibliographies published by various specialized 
orgenizations and persons in this country, and the Editor replied stating that she would welcome 
full particulars ot all such bibliographies for inclusion in the Index. It is hoped that librarians 
and others who might be able to help in this connection will make an effort to send such details 
to The Editor, Bib/iographic Index, The H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 University Avenue, 


New York 52, N.Y. 
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School Libraries 
By C. H. C. Osporne (Editor, The Schoo/ Librarian) 


Some half-dozen functions of a school library may be distinguished. First, it is a collection of 
books, properly classified and catalogued and housed in a room, not used for other purposes 
and attractively furnished. Children learn from their environment, and therefore they need 
to grow up surrounded by books which they can learn to love and care for. “The true 
University in these days,” wrote Carlyle, “is a collection of books,” and for generations 
English culture has been nourished by those who found such a collection of books in their 
homes. But to-day we seek to educate the people as a whole not just an élite, and in a vast 
number of working-class homes what is called a “‘book” is an ill-produced and deleterious 
magazine, while even in the homes of grammar school children good books, if they are to 
be found, have to compete with the attractions of a second-rate press and the passive 
enjoyments of cinema, radio and television. The deficiencies of the home are sometimes 
made up by the children’s library, but the good work which the best of these are doing needs 
to be supplemented by a plentiful supply of books in all types of schools, infant, junior, 
secondary, modern and grammar. One reason for this is that children cannot be compelled 
to visit the public library : they are compelled to go to school for eight or nine years of their 
life. In addition, like all other habits, the love of reading is best formed at an early age—it 
should start with the child’s enjoyment of picture books. 

The right psychological approach in the development of school libraries would, 
therefore, have been to start with the forming of book corners and classroom collections in 
the upper part of the infant school and in the lower forms of the junior school. Instead of 
this, school libraries have developed from the top, from sixth form collections and public and 
grammar school libraries, and are only now, since the Education Act of 1944, being extended 
to the secondary modern and technical schools which educate the majority of children from 
11 to 15 years of age. 

There are welcome signs, however, that the next official step will be to build the school 
library system up from the bottom. The London County Council Report on School Libraries 
(1947), for example, declares that “it is essential that a general plan for school libraries should 
include provision for children of 8 to 11 years of age” and demands a central collection of 
books in the junior school. The Library Association memorandum, Work with Young 
People (1945), also States that all primary schools should have libraries and that a properly 
furnished library room is a desirable feature in primary schools. 

The second funétion of the school library is to enrich and illustrate the subjects in the 
school’s curriculum of study as well as all its “out-of-school” activities by a generous supply 
of “background books”. These are, of course, needed so that the teacher can take them into 
class or draw the attention of children during lessons to the books on the library shelves and 
so that the children may find them for themselves. They are also increasingly in demand for 
training children in the use of reference books and for individual and group “projects” 
condutted in the library itself. The whole development of educational theory and practice 
to-day is tending to replace “‘chalk and talk” and class instruction by individual and group 
work. The “activity” principle in its application to intellectual studies is leading teachers to 
make children learn to consult a number of books instead of depending solely on a class 
textbook. The conclusions of Mr. A. J. Jenkinson’s What do Boys and Girls Read ? on the 
question of the forming of literary taste are in line with this tendency. The School Library 
Association believes that there is a vast field for experiment and research in the devising of a 
“library method” of studying the different subjeéts in the curriculum. 

For this part of a school library’s work, supplementary loans of books from the public 
library can be of great value, but the school will need an adequate supply of permanent 
Stock. 

Thirdly, we may distinguish the use of the library for recreative reading. There is, of 
course, no absolute distinction between work and play, between creative intellectual 
activity “in school” and the satisfying of personal interests and curiosities during leisure. The 
fallacy underlying the McColvin Report’s suggestion that it is the function of the school to 
provide books needed for “work”, but of the public library to provide books of a 
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“recreational” nature was effectively exposed by a panel of the School Libraries Seéction of 
the Library Association and the School Library Association in Section 12 of their Joint 
Report, Schoo/ Libraries in Post-War Reconstruction (1945), tecently re-published in a second 
edition under the title Schoo/ Libraries To-Day. But while a school library needs its own wide 
collection of books on all the interests and hobbies of children, and copies of the chief classics 
of children’s fiction, past and present, the public library can, here again, give valuable hel 
by temporary loans, especially of current fiction, and by facilitating visits to the children’s 
department if there is one within reach of the school. 

Before turning to other functions of the school library | should like to mention certain 
points about its permanent stock. (1) Whatever advice the school librarian may take about 
book selection, the choice of permanent stock must ultimately be his responsibility, and the 
major part of the school library must consist of books that are its own possession, chosen to 
suit the school’s individual needs. (2) The range of a school library should be wide enough 
to “mirror in print and picture” the whole of human achievements and aspirations, so far 
as these are within the comprehension of the children who will use it. The library should 
be a microcosm of the heritage of thought, word and deed, of discovery, invention and 
adventure, to which books are a key. (3) The range of books to be included, therefore, is 
as wide in a small school as in a large, a point often forgotten in settling the amount of the 
initial grant for basic stock and the annual income necessary. Perhaps a thousand books may 
be considered a minimum for the library of any secondary school, and five thousand a 
satisfactory size, provided there is constant weeding out and addition, that additional volumes 
are allowed for as duplicates in large schools, and that there is some provision for a 
supplementary loan service. (4) The school librarian should proceed on the maxim that 
supply creates demand. He should anticipate and provide for interests which would never 
arise were they not stimulated by the provision of books. (5) The books in the school 
library must be available for home reading whatever the extra risk of loss and the increase 
in wear and tear. (6) The children must be led to a knowledge and use of the public library 
stock, so that while cherishing their own school library they are also aware of its place in the 
wider world of books and libraries. They should also be helped by the school to form their 
own personal libraries of cheap editions, like the Puffin Picture and Story Books. 

A fourth function of the school library is to give opportunities for ‘raining in the use 
of books. The fostering of taste and discrimination, the “battle for quality” as Professor 
Lester Smith has called it, is the chief task of education in an age of mechanization and 
vulgarizing, in which the conquest of mere literacy has exposed the people, as in Germany, 
Italy and Russia, to mass propaganda and exploitation and threatens no less seriously the 
democratic countries governed by public opinion. The task is one which can be effeétively 
undertaken only in the schools. 

Fifthly, and closely conneéted with the use of books, is /raining in the use of a library—the 
understanding of a classification system, the use of a catalogue, the method of finding books 
out or finding and recording information, etc. These skills, too, cannot be taught except 
in the school, though they should also be praétised, if there are facilities near at hand, in the 
public library. Only in the school can sufficient practice, arising out of the use of the library 
in all sorts of ways, be provided. As Miss F. E. Cook told the Scarborough Conference of the 
Library Association :—*‘‘All our schemes for children’s libraries and libraries in schools, 
if they are to be more than say 20 per cent. efficient, depend not only on the willingness, but 
also on the ability of the teacher to take the major part in the library training of the young... 
What is wanted is continuous instruction throughout the school years, and only the teacher 
can give this.” 

Finally, while the school library claims to be an organic part of the school rightly 
jealous of any attempt at control by or absorption into the public library service, and in 
charge of a school librarian who is first and foremost a teacher and only secondarily a 
librarian, its functions must include ‘ntroducing children to the public library and co-operation 
with it in every practicable way. There is no space here to detail the ways in which the public 
library can help the school library and librarian in, for example, opportunities for seeing and 
choosing books. They are briefly summarized in Appendix II of Schoo/ Libraries To-Day. 
Nor can I deal with the points of controversy between public and school librarians, except 
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to say that I believe the gap between them is narrowing and that there is increasing 
understanding of each other’s point of view. 

What the school library can do for the public library is equally clear. It can be the public 
librarian’s greatest ally in two of his chief concerns—an increase in the percentage of the 
population using the public library service and a raising of the standard of reading. The 
school can win for the public library while they are still at school most of “‘the lost 75” (the 
percentage of those who do not use the public library) and it can do much to make them 
intelligent readers. 

The greatest need of school libraries to-day is not merely library rooms and money for 
books, but quite as much the training of all teachers to become “‘library-minded”, so that 
they can co-operate with the school librarian in creating the “library-centred” school by 
their willingness and ability to use the library in teaching their own subjeéts. In addition, 
a more specialized training is required for the school librarian. Suggestions for the content 
of both kinds of training will be found in Appendix I of Schoo/ Libraries To-Day. 

The greatest cause for hope for school libraries lies in the support increasingly given in 
many ways by the Ministry of Education—for example, in the Ministry’s annual short course 
for teachers, in the grant given to the School Library Association to enable it to become 
self-supporting, and in the imaginative suggestions made in Bui/ding Bulletin No. 2 : Secondary 
Schools (February, 1950). These invisage the linking of the school library room with at least 
one adjacent classroom and a small “division room” for private study. They represent an 
important advance in the planning of school library accommodation. 


The Role of Libraries in Adult Education 


A Nore ON THE RECENT UNEsco SEMINAR 

“Pusuic libraries can be and indeed in some cases are among the most effective agencies now 
existing for the continuing education of great masses of people,” according to the last 
plenary session resolution of the Unesco Seminar on libraries in adult education held 
in Malmo, Sweden, from July 22nd to August 2zoth. The “can be” is the justification 
for this four weeks’ workshop for professional librarians specially interested in adult 
education arranged by Unesco. The faét is that the potentialities of public libraries are 
far from being realized or even recognized in many parts of the world. It is also true that the 
public library movement is on the move. This is clear from recent advances made in many 
countries and from the place public library development occupies in Unesco’s programme. 
The progress is very uneven, however ; indeed, in some regions it has not even started. The 
central idea of this seminar was to pool from the best practices and theories, to focus attention 
on the réle of libraries as educational agencies and to reach agreement on Standards. The 
48 participants from twenry countries and the seminar Staff were all teachers and all pupils. 
The clash of opinion, the intense studies, the eager search for means of improvement, the free 
interplay of experiences and traditions led to a number of clearly formulated recommendations 
as to how libraries best can aid popular education. Some of these recommendations are directly 
addressed to Unesco; others should rather be regarded as pointers to everyone engaged in 
public library work and planning. Both kinds constitute impulses to action on the local, 
national and international plane. The seminar used the discussion group technique. It must 
always be remembered that a seminar is a workshop, not a conference. Three study groups 
were established each with a Unesco appointed group leader, who had mapped out the work 
to be done in advance and prepared working papers in order to send the seminar off to a 
flying Start. Seminar organizers must always carefully keep the balance between overplanning 
and underplanning. Too much planning might lead the work in a direction the participants 
do not wish to follow ; too little planning results in costly waste of time and disconnected 
discussions. 

The modern conception is much broader than the one once commonly held of public 
libraries as places where individuals can borrow books and scan newspapers. Indeed, the 
modern public library is hardly a “place” at all, but a service organization bringing educational 
and recreational tools to the people. These tools are not only made out of printed words. 
The spoken word through radio, gramophone and lecture, the image through film, lantern- 
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slide and poster and even the combination of these two modern techniques in television now 
belong within the domain of the librarian in the service of the community. This study-group 
formulated a minimum, median and maximum programme for the audio-visual services of 
libraries. The minimum programme which the Seminar commends to all libraries stops at 
the establishment of an effective community film information service. The importance of 
co-operation between the library and those in the community who are willing and able to 
help the service was stressed and the group expressed its hope that librarians should co-operate 
to the fullest in the film evaluation at a national level. 

The British Government sent three librarians to this Seminar, Miss Kate Ferguson 
(British Council), Mr. E. Sydney (Leyton) and Mr. M. C. Pottinger (Scottish Central Library). 


School Libraries in Shefhteld 


BACKGROUND. There has been a School Libraries service for nearly 50 years, but 
until 1942 it was limited to schools which asked for it, some 6,022 books being on stock at 
that time. During the war years, when children’s books were spread throughout the city 
to avoid concentration of children because of possible air attack, the system was reorganized 
and expanded jointly by the Education and Libraries Committees. Every school was to have 
a “general” library from the service to the extent of one book per child of age 7 plus. This 
has been accomplished and now there are 61,036 books on stock, of which 50,570 are in 169 
schools. Reference books are not provided. A joint Education and Libraries Committee 
administers the service, with the City Librarian as Executive Officer. The cost last year was 
£6,624. Books and binding totalled £5,07;—-Education 75 per cent, Libraries 25 per cent, 
Salaries {1,441 (wholly a Library charge), Stationery, etc., {98 (Libraries). Education Depart- 
ment transports book stocks between schools, but all other transport charges are borne by 
the Libraries. 

ADMINISTRATION. The department is housed at the Central Library and a staff of 

six is employed. The Librarian is qualified both as a Librarian and a Teacher. In addition 
to the 10,000 books shelved in the department, a collection of mounted and classified illustra- 
tions, totalling 15,895 items, is also available. These illustrations, extracted from periodicals 
and mounted by library staff, are classified broadly by Dewey, and teachers and other inter- 
ested people are allowed to borrow 12 at a time for a period of one month ;_ 10,102 were issued 
last year. In addition, teachers may borrow for classwork 12 books for work with special 
types of children, such as those mentally retarded. The issues in this service totalled 4,293 last 
year. 
METHODS IN USE. School library books are classified by three figure Dewey, like 
those in the Children’s Libraries. Cataloguing Department, in addition to classifying the 
books, provides one typed catalogue card and an issue slip. It has been found that there is 
little demand for a catalogue in the accepted sense of the term and the catalogue card acts as 
a Stock location card in the School Libraries Department, being filed behind the index card 
for the school to which the book is sent. 

Books are selected for a number of individual schools weekly, the back board being 
Stamped with the school allocation number. The stock card is also stamped with the date 
the book was despatched to the school. The issue slips for the books sent are forwarded to 
the school with the books, and these aét as a stock record at the school in addition to serving 
as the issue record, being kept in loose leaf folders. The teacher in issuing books to scholars 
simply inserts on the slip the name of the pupil borrowing the book, together with the date 
borrowed. A column is also provided on the slip for the date returned. The teachers count 
the issues recorded at the end of each term and forward a special Issue Return form to the 
School Libraries Department. 

The normal exchange of books at the schools is carried out once per term, when worn 
out books are withdrawn and new issues forwarded. Teachers’ and scholars’ suggestions are 
used as a guide in the selection of replacements. In addition to the routine exchange of books, 
Staff from the School Libraries department go out daily to check the stocks available, perform 
routine repairs, and give advice to or receive suggestions from the teachers responsible forthe 
running of the service at the schools. 
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Education for Librarianship (1) 


By Evizaseru Hatt, B.A. (Commonwealth National Library, Australia). 


Ir is important to realise, as Dr. Carnovsky points out, that “Education for librarianship in any 
country may be understood best in the light of conditions that brought it into being” and it is 
of interest to us as Australian librarians to examine library education in the great English- 
speaking countries of Britain and the United States and to consider what pattern of education 
will fit our own conditions. We should not copy either country, but develop along our own 
lines in a way that suits us best. As regards library education I was fortunate in the time of my 
visit both in England and in the United States. In England the Library Association was 
engaged in altering its syllabus, giving it a greater breadth, and a number of library schools, 
still in the experimental stage had sprung up, largely in response to the need to give vocational 
training to ex-service men and women after the war. In the United States education for 
librarianship was undergoing its greatest changes since the mid-twenties. The curriculum of 
library schools was in a state of revision throughout the country. From 1946 onwards there 
had been criticisms and evaluation of the existing system, and I was able to see the new 
programmes at work from California to New York, and to discuss them with those who had 
inaugurated them. Neither in the libraries nor the schools did I find entire agreement with the 
changes. Success or failure of the new programme, however, can only be assessed at a later 
date in the libraries, rather than in the schools. 


It is interesting to examine some of the recent catalogues of American library schools, in 
the light of the curriculum of Columbia’s first school in 1887. The idea of professional training 
for librarianship is as modern as this, as modern as the public library. It was not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century that the free public library movement gained support, and it 
was not until libraries became stronger that librarians became conscious of their profession. 
In 1876 in Philadelphia, Melvil Dewey instigated a meeting which resulted in the formation 
of the American Library Association. In the following year he played a part in the inauguration 
of the Library Association of Great Britain. (2) The idea of a training school for librarians was 
for a long time developing in his mind, but only a man of his enthusiasm could have brought 
it into effeét against the difficulties which confronted him. In January, 1887, the first library 
school class met at Columbia in a store room over the chapel, which Dewey had appropriated 
in face of official opposition. He had previously been informed that no room at Columbia 
would be available for the library school, because the class contained more women than 
men !(8) This school at Columbia, begun against the instructions of the university authorities, 
was the world’s first library school. The beginnings of professional training for librarianship 
go, of course, further into the past. A course in bibliography was possibly given at Auxerre, 
France, in 1790 (*), and bibliography has always been the serious concern of the scholarly 
librarian. Dewey, however, planned his curriculum to meet the needs of the modern public 
library and to meet the needs of a new profession, for the older European librarian had no 
distin& profession as such. Dewey took the emphasis from scholarship and placed it, perhaps, 
too much on library techniques and routines. To-day, influenced by the Williamson report of 
1923, library schools are distinguishing the professional from the practical side of the 
curriculum. Practical work is given its place, but library courses in general approximate to 
academic standards. 

I visited only schools accredited by the American Library Association, and I found these 
seriously concerned with library education on a graduate level. It will be seen, when compared 
with Dewey’s basic field of instruétion, that the present-day trends in the United States are for 
librarianship to impinge upon the fields of sociology and education. 


In Dewey’s memorandum to the A.L.A. in 1883 he proposed to teach the following 


practical subjects :— 
1. Praétical bibliography: To teach what author and treatise is wanted. 


(4) A paper read before the A.C.T. Branch of the Library Association of Australia, December 15th, 1949. 
(2) Rider. Melvil Dewey, p. 23. 

(3) Rider. Melvil Dewey, p. 44. 

(*) Exe. Americana, v.17, p. 357- 
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2. Book: To teach what edition is best to buy or borrow when there is a choice of 
editions. 

Reading : To teach how to get from the book what is wanted and no more, quickly 
and easily. 

4. Literary methods (for want of a better name): To teach how to remember, record, 
classify, arrange, index, and in every way make available for future use what has been 
gotten from these books. 

If we regard these as Cataloguing and Classification (1), Book Selection (2—3) and 

Reference Work (3—4) we find them still part of the basic curriculum in all library schools. 

The University of California (1948-49) devoted the first semester to a basic core of 
instruction which it was felt should be common to all librarians. In addition to Dewey’s 
subjects, California included “Introduction to Librarianship” and “Communication : 
Institutions, Means, Users’. I attended lectures in both of these courses for two months. Dean 
Danton’s course, “Introduction to Librarianship”, was particularly interesting in that its aim 
was the orientation of the new student in the profession of librarianship. This included an 
introductory survey of the evolution of modern libraries and basic information about the 
principal fields of library service. It was, of course, almost exclusively concerned with the 
American library scene. In all courses students were expected to read widely. The course on 
“Communication” perhaps attempted too much in too short a time. It tried to give a 
conspectus of the development of communication from the growth of language through the 
pictograph, the codex, the book, radio, motion picture, microfilm and all other media for the 
recording and transmission of know ledge in the modern world, and it traced the development 
of institutions which service these media, with special emphasis on the growth and place of 
libraries in the whole structure. In addition to these basic courses, courses in the second 
semester are elective. The student can thus specialize in the second half-year of his course. 
Subjects offered range from “Cataloguing for University and Research Libraries” to “Library 
Work with Children”. Some of the subjects are actually those taken in the first semester, at 
an advanced level. “Reference and Government Publications” is a continuation of the basic 
course on “Bibliography and Reference Materials”. It deals with sources of information in 
subject fields, and places emphasis on types of information in foreign, national, state and 
municipal documents. A student may also, in the second semester, include one upper division 
or graduate course in another department of the University, provided it is appropriate to his 
programme—for instance, apart from the course on “Communication” there is no reference 
to motion picture films. A student interested in film utilisation might find a relevant course in 
the Education School. 

The University of Denver was the first to offer a master’s degree (°) for library school 
Students on the completion of the fifth college year. The graduate professional programme is 
based upon a pre-requisite quarter of undergraduate library study, which is waived only for 
those whose previous library experience or Study enables them to pass pre-tests on the subjects 
of undergraduate study. These cover basic subjeéts—Book Selection and Reference, known in 
Denver as “The Book Arts”, Cataloguing and Classification, and Library Administration. 
Library Administration is perhaps a misnomer, as it is not a course on administration proper, 
but on the history and development of American libraries, on library service and library 
routines. This undergraduate course is intended to serve as preparation for such positions as 
teacher-librarian in a small high school, secretary to a librarian, special-subject librarian, or 
a non-professional assistant in a large library. It will be thus seen that Denver is making 
a practical attempt to provide library training for those working on a lower professional level. 
One objection that has been raised is that the academic content of an A.B. degree is diminished 
by as many library subjeéts as must be substituted for arts subjects. In an American college, 
work for an arts degree extends over four academic years instead of the three common in 
English and Australian universities. I think it would be fair to say, however, that British 
cude: nts are better prepared for tertiary education before they leave school, so that the university 


(5) | have purposely passed over the question of a master’s degree, which was foremost in the minds ‘of 
\merican librarians at the time of my visit. The content of the curriculum has a universal interest, the award 
yranted on completion of the course, whether a certificate, a bachelor’s or a master’s degree is of restriéted 


national interest. 
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course can be covered satisfactorily in the shorter time. The interesting feature of the Denver 
graduate programme is that it consists of two quarters of library work and one quarter of 
academic graduate work chosen in accordance with the experience and interests of the 
individual. At the completion of the course each student must submit a thesis or a professional 
library project as a substiture for a thesis, and take an oral examination relating to the thesis, 
or project and such other aspects of his programme as are appropriate. In selecting the 
academic graduate courses the student must confine himself to a specific area which will 
supplement his courses in librarianship. 

I also visited the University of Illinois Library School and the Department of Library 
Science at the University of Michigan, both important schools, and it is only due to the short- 
ness of time that I must now pass over them quickly. These state universities have ample 
funds for a strong faculty and excellent equipment. Students have every opportunity to 
examine and test expensive materials. At Illinois | was impressed by the lavish expenditure on 
audio-visual equipment. 

The establishment of a Graduate Library School at the University of Chicago was an 
important landmark in the development of library education in the United States. It was 
important because it started from a new conception of what such education should be, based 
upon a scientific philosophical hypothesis. The School was established through a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation in 1926, and was formally opened in Oétober, 1928. It proposed, 
amongst other things, to provide opportunity for advanced study in special phases of library 
science, and to train students in the methods of investigating problems within the field. It is 
interesting to note that a number of members of the faculty were drawn from the fields of 
education, sociology and history, rather than from the field of librarianship proper. In the 
beginning the majority of American librarians were extremely critical of the Chicago School, 
and I found that many still considered it too visionary and imprattical. This objection, 
however, cannot be maintained in the face of a careful examination of the work and methods of 
the school. Graduates have tended to enter the university and college library sphere and the 
library schools, rather than the public libraries, but this is not necessarily either a criticism of 
the school or the public library. Chicago has also, under its new programme, boldly by-passed 
the problem of how to create a librarian within the short space of a calendar year. The student 
spends three years on library work at the University of Chicago, and this is fitted into the 
five-year period of tertiary education which is regarded in the United States as a practical 
requirement for a librarian of full professional standing. There is thus no real dilution of the 
general education, but there is a longer period in which to relate the general and the special 
education of the student preparing for a library career. The Graduate Library School is 
prepared to accept students from the College of the University of Chicago, which ends with the 
traditional American sophomore year of college (that is after two years’ education past the high 
school level) and students who have completed at least two years of college work elsewhere. 
In the subsequent three year programme there are three elements, each the equivalent of one 
year’s academic work. These elements are described as :-— 

1. The core curriculum. 

2. Subje& specialization. 

3. Library specialization. 

1. Core CurricuLuM 

(?) What are known as the “book courses” are the heart of the curriculum. They deal 
with the interpretation, evaluation and use of library materials. They include all we 
understand by Book Selection, Reference Work, Cataloguing and Classification, but these 
subjects are not treated in water-tight compartments. Rather, the work is organized round 
the broad fields of the humanities, the social sciences and the natural sciences and the 
traditional library school subjeéts are dealt with in connection with each of these major 
areas, and at the same time attention is devoted to the content of the book. As Dean Berelson 
expressed it, students are encouraged to realize books are not just artifacts to a librarian. 

(i?) There are also several courses—“The Library in Society”, “Communication and 
Libraries”, “History of the Public Diffusion of Knowledge and Ideas”—which give the 
Student a historical and sociological background to his subject. The first places the library 
in its historic and contemporary setting, the second is an introduétion to the rule of 
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communication in modern life, with special attention to adult reading and the part played 
by public libraries. The third course deals with the development of press, theatre, platform, 
screen and radio, with special reference to the past and present role of books and libraries. 
2. SUBJECT SPECIALIZATION 

Nine additional courses taken in a related field in subje¢t divisions or other professional 
schools of the University ensure subject knowledge beyond the educational level at which 
the student is admitted. These may be waived, either wholly or in part, for students from 
traditional four-year colleges who have a strong subject concentration on admission. 
3. LrBRARY SPECIALIZATION 

Nine courses are normally taken to meet this requirement, which can be divided as 
follows 

(4) Elementary work in a special field. The student is offered a wide choice of subjects 
and can satisfy his particular interests without having to perform too long “in one 
center ring”. Praétical work is required at this level. This must be done over and 
above the other work and carries no credits. 


(/) Seminar work dealing with selected problems in the field of specialization. 
(4) Individual research. 


This involves systematic investigation nates faculty direétion. Investigations 
may be connected with theses projects or other special problems. 


(To be continued) 


Every Library Should Have 


Dictionaries Classie Novels 


AKHMANOVA : Russian-English. 18,000 words. MAXIM GORKY : MOTHER. A new edition of 

5- his most famous novel. Twenty full-page 

English-Russian. 20,000 words. 56 illustrations. 716 pages. 76 
MULLER, K. V.: English-Russian. 60,000 words. : 

21 - MAXIM GORKY : CHILDHOOD. First part of 

ZAIMOVSKY, LITVINOVA : Short English- his autobiographic trilogy. 443 pages. 4/6 


Russian and Russian-English Dictionary, each 
part containing approx. 7,000 words. Recom- MAXIM GORKY : ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS. 


: Essays on his travels abroad and life in the 

— by Dr. Mathews, School of — Soviet Union. 408 pages. 6. 
BELKIND, L. D.: English-Russian Technical ALEXEI TOLSTOY: SELECTED STORIES. 
Dictionary. 80,000 words. Particularly useful Including the famous ‘‘Nikitas Childhood.’’ 
for technical and scientific translations. 40/- 640 pages. 106 
Enelish-Czech, Czech-English, SOVIET SHORT STORIES. Selected from such 
000 words. 126 leading authors as Gorky, Sholokhov, Ehrenburg, 
RUSEV, P.: Bulgarian-English Dictionary. 8/- Fadayev Petrov, etc. 472 pages. 8/6 


COLLET’S WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 
67 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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GREETINGS 


and 
BEST WISHES 


for 1951... 
from 


SONS 


to all 


PUBLIC and COUNTY 
LIBRARIANS and 
their STAFFS 


Head Office and Works Showrooms 

NORTH ACTON RD. 100 GT. RUSSELL ST. 
HARLESDEN, N.W.10 W.C.1 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
TEACHERS AND Us 

Yesterday I visited a Training College for Teachers as a guest. It was a beautiful place 
in a park which, even in the pouring rain of this drenched November, seemed worthy to be 
compared with Princess Ida’s seminary of a century ago. That is, in its mere setting. What 
interested me was that the library there, which had been entirely destroyed in the raids, was 
now re-living in a most practical pre-fab, with space, light and comfort quite adequate—and 
the Decimal classification. They have a librarian but I was too polite to enquire whether or 
not the holder of Library Association qualifications. 

| was also shown one of the college exam. papers. Question one on it was “ It is said 
that the best service the school can do the child is to teach him the art of reading. Comment 
on this”. I have been wondering since just how a teacher would comment upon that 
question. Said a director of education to me once on a time, “I would sack a teacher who 
depended upon books”. (This, I feel sure had been used by others ; it did and does not seem 
to be original.) How are these reconcilable ; or are they ? You will remember that Jast 
put it, in Libraries and Living 1 think, a book that should be read again, perhaps more 
acceptably and long before: “The principal purpose of schooling is to teach readers the 
right use of books”. I waver a little over the exact wording. On the face of it, it does not 
seem that we shall ever secure agreement from teachers upon what is, at first sight, so 
obvious to us. But, again, are we agreed ? The differing gifts of men are “educated” by 
means adapted to them and there are some who cannot be made readers by any known 
process. Thus our great social historian, “Our modern system of education has conferred 
great benefits on the country, but it has been a disappointment in some important aspects 

. it has produced a vast population able to read but unable to distinguish what is worth 

reading” —I need not finish the quotation. In the great book—I am assured it is great and 
it certainly is most attraétive—I have looked vainly in the index for “public, or free, 
libraries”. And that in what is undoubtedly the best modern socia/ history of England. It is 
a fact, otherwise it would seem to be incredible. 


THESE OLYMPIAN JUDGMENTS 


seem to me to be based upon too much detachment from actual life ; a detachment which 
an hour’s talk with a public librarian could abolish. The aspiration, illusion might be better, 
on which they rest is that the whole population is to be scolded as “‘unable”’ because it cannot 
discriminate books. Surely Matthew Arnold destroyed that illusion. His long experience, 
which I feel sure must often have been painful, as an inspector of schools “managed” by the 
Middle Class of his time, must have inspired his belief that all communities consist 
irremediably of a large proportion of philistines, people incapable by nature as by inclination 
of choosing what is worth-while from the draff and dust of print. The foolish believe this 
is a reflection on schools and teachers, but only the foolish. Many people recognize what 
interests them; very few recognize a classic although they often proclaim discoveries which 
“the stern arbitrament of Time”, has consigned to dust-bin, pulping Station, or, worse still, 
to “dry rot at ease till the Judgment-Day” on an unvisited top shelf. 


But I shall always hold that 
THe Experiment ts Worrn WHILE 
in which teachers and librarians try to give children the power they now lack. In this the 
teacher may follow the wise parent, if the child possesses one, and instil a liking, in those 
capable of it, of reading. And will use almost any kind of book in doing it, for it is waste 
labour that uses only good books and forbids or ignores the books (or papers) the children 
are determined to read. If the teacher has that incandescent enthusiasm for the bright ring 
of words, his light will shine into the minds of some of the readers of even Tiger Tim or The 
Wizard; he will show, by suggestion and not by dogma, what is good and what is not, 
even in these, In reading, a “‘gradus ad Parnassum’’ of this sort is, in my experience, essential, 
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PETER 
QUENNELL 


LONDON’'S 
UNDERWORLD 


A new selection, covering 
the activities of the lawless 
proletariat, outcasts and 
enemies of society, from 
Mayhew’s great survey of 
nineteenth century London. 
Illustrated 18s 


PIOVENE 


CONFESSION 
OF A NOVICE 
‘held me gasping’ 
JOHN BETJEMAN 
‘ruthless compassionate and 


beautiful’ 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


‘remarkable force and 
emotional intensity’ 
Times Literary Supplement 
‘marvellous subtlety, insight 
and precision’ 
The Observer 
Book Society 
Recommendation 
10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM 
KIMBER 


4th LEADERS 


from 


THE TIMES 


A widely recognized English institution, the 
Fourth Leader is a short essay on a topic of 
no great moment ; it aims only to please, 
to amuse, to divert. This new volume, 
which includes a selection published during 
the past twelve months, is the second of a 
series. The first, which appeared last year, 
was sold out in a short space of time. 

Demy 8vo 8/6 Cloth Boards 


Direct from the Publisher, “The Times,” 
London, E.C.4, 9s. post free. 


BRIDGE 


from 
THE TIMES 


This is perhaps as instructive and as stimu- 
lating a collection of interesting hands as 
any brought together within the covers of a 
single volume. Most of the hands have been 
taken from play—readers in all parts of the 
world have for years sent notable deals and 
problems to the Bridge Correspondent of 
The Times—and few are without a lesson to 
teach. 


Demy 8vo 10/6 Cloth Boards 


Direct from the Publisher, “The Times,” 
London, E.C.4, 11s. post free. 
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It is not merely by knowing the right books that the end is attained, but by knowing at 
what Stage in a reader’s life they can be made known to him. Andhow? We see the problem, 
but the only solution yet proposed is the one you mention of letting the child, free and 
unaccompanied, loose in a large general library. It is a sound suggestion, but offers no 
assurance that the philistine youngster can be redeemed by it. What has to be done may be 


A Jotnr REsPONSIBILITY 


of teachers, and owr association with the reader lasts the longer, as we are never tired of 


saying. So there must be communion of working. But again, how ? The teachers have 
decided that school librarians are teachers first and librarians a long way after. They may 
be right ; anyway, the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters was strong enough to 
found the School Library Association which, in its turn, was strong enough to ham-string 
the School Libraries Section of the Library Association. That is accomplished fact ; we can 
do nothing to re-unite the disunited, although I suggest the L.A. should never admit that 
school libraries and every other kind of libraries are not its very business. We have to 
make the most of what is. It has pleased me to see the publication this year of a second 
edition of School Libraries To-Day, a pamphlet which embodies the report of a panel drawn 
from the S.L.A. and the L.A. School Libraries Section. It is a practical, useful brief treatise 
which even professional librarians may read with interest. 


MAIN CONCLUSIONS 


are that school libraries should belong to the individual school, be catholic in book-stock 
and that provision should be ahead of demand. The stock should be supplemented with 
books from the public libraries. There should be definite library periods in which the use 
and care of books are the subject. Home reading should be encouraged, the library be open 
outside school hours and open access prevail. There should, of course, be a library 
apartment, with, if possible, an “annexe” for the librarian. There is need for a teacher, 
qualified (as a librarian ?) to have charge, and the need for him is as great in primary as in 
other types of school; he should have at least three hours a week for library work ; and 
pupils should be trained to assist. Training colleges should include in their courses for all 
Students one on the educational use of libraries, as well as a specialized course in school 
librarianship. Book-seleétion should be a co-operative effort of all teachers, and pupils’ 
reading should be studied. The inadequacy of the supply of books is recognized and requires 
effort to remedy this and to make the best known. A permanent exhibition of children’s 
books should be available at public or county central libraries ; a national catalogue of books 
for children should be investigated ; and interloans amongst schools on an area basis should 
be considered. 

The principles of organization are those of general librarianship ; a classification of a 
recognized sort should be used, and other details of accession and maintenance should be 
allowed for. “The technique of school librarianship is not difficult to learn and should not 
be regarded as an end in itself.”” [This esoteric statement, I suppose, is to counter any 
exaggerated claim the real librarian may make.] Adequate money is necessary, for “of all 
purchases of school equipment, books give on the whole the highest educational return on 
money spent”. Periodicals, rebinding and damage and loss must all be provided for in the 
budget. Children should be introduced to the public library while still at school. ““The 
partial ‘seconding’ to schools of an assistant in a public library merit’s investigation. 
Children’s librarians in public libraries should have had som¢ teaching experience. 

These and other consequent suggestions are all develoyfed in this little work, which | 
am sure will arouse much discussion amongst all who have work with children in hand or 
in prospect. A further appendix indicates ways in which Mr. C. H. C. Osborne suggests 
how public libraries and school libraries can each help the other. These are all worthy of 
careful thought, but they must await a later occasion, as I have already over-run my space. 

Vale ! 
CALLIMACHUS. 
We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on “LevrERS ON OuR AFFAIRS,” 
—Editor, Tue Lisrary Wor vp, 
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INTRODUCTION TO 


Social Psychology 


by OTTO FRIEDMAN 


Just published, this lucidly written book 
throws a new light upon vital problems 
of man and society. 

It shows how social psychology can 
provide the key to the closer integration 
of all social sciences and to a more 
rational control of social development. 


Also in this series: 


Literature (Vol. 1: Poetry 


by LIONEL ELVIN 


Economics | 


by HENRY SMITH 
Cr. 8vo. cloth bound each os. 6d. net 


SYLVAN PRESS 


The UNITED STATES 
of America 


Many Librarians who use wall charts in 
their Junior Libraries will be interested to 
know that the Government of the U.S.A. is 
now one of the Governments which sub- 
sidize our fully pictorial charts. A full list 
is given below—send now to be sure of the 
sets you want, as the subsidy is limited. 


U.S.A. 8 charts 19» 24 8/- 
ICELAND 2 charts 1924 2/- 
NORWAY 3 charts 19» 24 3/- 
LUXEMBOURG | chart 1/- 
MALTA chart 1924 
AUSTRALIA — 12 charts 18 x 12 10/- 
E. &S. AFRICA 6 charts 19x24 8/- 
STH. AFRICA 12 charts 18 12 10/- 
PAKISTAN 8 charts I8 «12 7/- 


EDUCATIONAL 
PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
17 DENBIGH St., LONDON, S.W.1 
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Some Recent Publications 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 
F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 
‘The new edition of this famous book by the 
Director of the Science Museum—-the most 
compendious account available in one 
volume of the world as science sees it. 
1,114 peges. 700 i/lustrations 21s. 
THE ART OF 
SCIENTIFIC 
INVESTIGATION 
W. |. B. BEVERIDGE 
“A very clear and able account of the 
method of science . . . readable and amusing” 
--New Statesman. 10s. 6d. 


ON NOT BEING ABLE TO 
PAINT 
JOANNA FIELD 
“An absorbing mental adventure 
New Statesman. “A necessary, honest and 
thoughtful first step towards a new approach 
to the Listener 10s. 64d. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


The Falcon Histories 
LIFE UNDER THE TUDORS 
LIFE UNDER THE STUARTS 


The Falcon Plays 
THE CRITIC 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD 
DEBTS 


EDWARD THE SECOND 
Science 


CHEMISTRY by DISCOVERY 


FALCON 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS LTD. 
6-7 Crown Passage, Pall Mall 
S.W.1 
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Personal News 

R. H. Champion, A.L.A., Branch Librarian, 
Felixstowe Branch, East Suffolk County 
Library, to be Reference Librarian, Lincoln 
City Libraries. 

Miss A. Stevenson, A.L.A., Children’s 
Librarian, Nuneaton Public Libraries, to be 
Chief Assistant, Nuneaton Public Libraries. 

Miss B. L. Duckworth, Senior Assistant, 
Nuneaton Public Libraries, to be Lending 
Librarian, Nuneaton Public Libraries. 

Mr. G. H. Wilkins, F.L.A., Reference 
Librarian, Bethnal Green, to be Chief Assistant. 

Mr. W. Meadows, A.L.A., Librarian-in- 
Charge, St. Matthew’s Row Branch Library, 
Bethnal Green, to be Reference Librarian. 

Mr. K. Gaffney, A.L.A., Third Assistant, 
Bethnal Green, to be Librarian-in-Charge, St. 
Matthew’s Row Branch Library. 

Miss E. L. Evans, F.L.A., Assistant, 
Bethnal Green, to be Third Assistant. 

Mr. F. W. Hume, A.L.A., Junior Assistant, 
Bethnal Green, to be Assistant. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Ensgr, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 

We have been warned! Books are likely to 
cost from 10 to 20 per cent. more in the near 
future, and the paper supply is worse now than 
even during World War II, whilst the position 
concerning mill-board is desperate. 

If the prices of books are to be advanced by 
10 to 20 per cent. book funds must be increased 
similarly, otherwise the supply of new books in 
public libraries must diminish. 

The likely increase in book prices must create 
also in our minds a re-orientation to the 
question of purchasing high-priced works and 
a more genuine effort to help the N.C.L., 
A.S.L.1.B., and the regional library bureaux. 

As for the serious paper shortage, it seems 
inevitable that the cheap editions will be 
conspicuous by their absence, and that the cost 
of out-of-print works once again will be greater 
than their original published prices. 

The position concerning mill-board is really 
desperate, and is likely to force publishers to 
issue books in paper covers unless Holland has 
a change of heart or, an ersatz substitute is 
found quickly. This shortage of mill-board 
can nullify the re-binding of library books. 
Consequently, the salvaging of all covers of 
books before they are withdrawn for pulping 
is a prime necessity. 
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It is essential not to waste or destroy card- 
board cartons, and to be extremely careful in 
the use of paper, otherwise . . . 


THIS MONTH'S CHOICE 


Mainly because of cost printed catalogues 
issued by public libraries are hardly ever seen 
today. However, there have been several 
examples of catalogues restricted to one subject, 
and this month’s choice is shared by two 
instances of specific subject catalogues. 

PRESTON’S Catalogue of the “Francis 
Thompson” Collection, with cover design of the 
plaque marking the poet’s birthplace in 
Preston. 

The arrangement of the catalogue is straight- 
forward and comprehensive; high quality 
paper has been used, and the only regret is a 
few instances of broken type. Copies of the 


catalogue are available from the Chief 
Librarian at 1/1}. 
SHOREDITCH’S  Farniture and Allied 


Trades. A catalogue that uses a cover repre- 
senting grained wood. The standard of paper 
used is not so good as Preston, but the printing 
is better. Judging from the entries in the 
catalogue, this special colle¢tion at Shoreditch 
should be of inestimable value to all concerned 
with Shoreditch’s prime industry. 


catalogue of the exhibition of paintings, prints 
and drawings illfstrating the history of South 
London. 

BURY’S Your Library List, Autumn, 1950. 
A brochure of additions during the quarter, 
using off-white mottled cover overprinted in 
scarlet. 

CHELSMFORD’S Reader’s Handbook. Of 
convenient size and containing all essential 
information, clearly and concisely stated. 


CHESTERFIELD’S New Books, October, 
1950. An attractive booklet, printed on art 
paper and containing adequate annotations. 

DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, November, 
1950. The cover of this booklet shows a 
photograph of Chatsworth House, one more 
of the delectable spots of this lovely county. 


DURHAM COUNTY’S (Billingham and 
Haverton Hill Branches) Library News, Autumn, 
1950. Excellent use is made of line blocks in 
this booklet, which is printed throughout in 
Gill Sans, 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE’S New Books, 
Autumn, 1950. Using a cover in sepia, with 
design in brown and overprinting in orange, 
one searches in vain for any fiction additions 
shown in this booklet, and it is noted too, that 
the usual blank page for notes has been 
omitted. 

READING’S An Invitation. This is a 
pamphlet giving details of children’s activities. 
There is no evidence of talking down. The 
catch phrase “For Reading’s sake keep books 
clean”, in another publication, is admired. 


SHREWSBURY’S Shropshire. A select list 
of books about the county available from the 
borough and county libraries. Printed on art 
paper, and using well-chosen illustrations, this 
brochure is enough to make any “foreign” 
domiciled Salopian homesick. 

SWINDON’S In Print, November, 1950. 
This issue contains special reference to books 
on the film and is selectively comprehensive. 


TAUNTON’S A Guide to the Library Service. 
Admirably printed and set out, and includes a 
summary of the classification scheme used. 


ADDENDUM 


To all those responsible for public library 
publications, a Merry Christmas and Good 
Printing in the New Year. 


Memorabilia 

The results of the Autumn election for the 
Library Association Council are as follows : 

Elected 

As London Councillors : 
R. H. Hill 1140 
W. B. Stevenson 1039 
As Country Councillors : 
J. P. Lamb 1020 
J. C. Harrison 987 
S. H. Horrocks 942 

Not elected, London: A. W. McClellan, 492 ; 
R. D. Rates, 404; E. F. Browning, 377; 
H. G. Gray, 307. 

Not elected, Country: F. J. Patrick, 726; 
). Brindle, 684; A. B. Paterson, 666; B. S. 
Page, 615 ; N. C. Lord, 271. 

The will of democracy is defininitely shown 
nere and it is difficult to find the least fault with 
it; all the men elected are proven and approved 
tucmbers of the Council ; it is really a case of 
no change. What is disturbing is the fact, 
which has otherwise nothing to do with them, 
that the professional body is denied the counsel 


and influence of the city librarians of Birming- 

ham and Glasgow and the librarian of the fine 

Brotherton Library. 
* * * 

Seniores priores ; we are glad to see, heading 
a’ list of nine scrutineers, the name of R. B. 
Wood, who retired from the librarianship of 
Westminster in 1938. There are librarians, 
Still active, although themselves now well up 
the hill of Time, who recall his cultured and 
persuasive eloquence of the early L.A.A. days. 
He has been L.A. Scrutineer for many years 
and his presence gives pleasure, and distinétion, 
to any meeting of librarians. 

* * * 

After more than eleven years’ interlude the 
N.C.L. held an “Annual” meeting of its con- 
tributories at Chaucer House on November 
3rd. Throughout the War such meetings were 
not held, by Government suggestion, and 
apparently only now has such a meeting been 
possible. There was a large attendance of 
representatives from all types of library and 
from information services. The chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Mr. Berwick Sayers, 
gave a brief summing-up of happenings since 
the last meeting. In spite of severe damage to 
the library building, the work had been con- 
tinuous. The library had suffered severe losses 
by the deaths of Dr. A. W. Pollard, one of the 
original members of the Executive Committee, 
and Dr. S. C. Bradford who also had served for 
several years. Dr. Albert Mansbridge, the 
founder of the library, had retired as, this year, 
had Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, who had been 
chairman of the Executive Committee for over 
twelve years and more recently chairman of the 
Trustees. Mr. E. Salter Davies, the vice- 
chairman, had become chairman, and Dr. Pye, 
Provost of University College, London, has 
succeeded him as vice-chairman. The popular 
and successful librarian, Dr. Luxmoore New- 
combe, had retired and was succeeded by Mr. 
R. H. Hill, M.A., who, like his predecessors, 
enjoyed the services of a loyal staff, which 
happily still included the secretary, Miss 
Faith Lampard, who was appointed in 1916, 
and the librarian’s private secretary, Miss 
Simper. Reference was also made to the new 
Status of the library. The generous grants from 
the Carnegie Trust which had for a long time 
substantially supported the library, had been 
withdrawn gradually, but fortunately His 
Majesty’s Treasury had assumed a gratifying 
responsibility for the work. The building was 
now being restored and when this was com- 
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pleted it was believed that more expeditious 
work would be possible, both on the Union 
catalogues and on the service generally. An 
appeal, which the Treasury had suggested to 
the libraries to increase their subscriptions 
had gone to them and so far has resulted in an 
increase of about 30 per cent in revenue from 
this source. The Chairman appealed to the 
representatives to influence their libraries to be 
as generous as possible in view of the effect 
the response might have upon the Treasury. 

After the adoption of the Annual Report 
for last year, a ballot tor three members to the 
Executive Committee resulted in the election of 
Messrs. Charles Nowell (Manchester), Eric R. 
McColvin (Regent Street Polytechnic) and 
F. A. Richards (Battersea). Thanks were 
accorded to the retiring members, Professor 
H. B. Charlton and Messrs. ‘A. E. Twentyman 
and James Wilks. 

Messages of greeting and good wishes were 
sent to Drs. Mansbridge and Newcombe and 
Sir Frederick Kenyon. 

* * * 

A correspondent in a contemporary States 
that having need to consult the burgess-rolls 
of several towns from the year 1835, his 
inquiries from seven or eight boroughs “show 
that not one of them is in possession of a com- 
plete set of the burgess rolls’ covering the 
years. The local collections in most libraries 
are not more than sixty years old, it has been 
said, 

* * * 

The question of a library’s liability for libel 
was again suggested by the proceedings of a 
special sub-committee on Local Authorities 
and the Press, set up by the A.M.C., and re- 
corded in the September supplement of the 
Municipal Review. It appears, in the case of 
De Buse and Others v. McCarthy and Stepney 
Borough Council, that the King’s Bench 
Division and the Court of Appeal awarded 
damages for libel against the Council because 
of defamation in the Council’s agenda which 
was held to be published because it was sent 
by the Town Clerk to the public libraries of the 
borough, and also exhibited on a notice board 
at the town hall. It would seem to us that 
libraries cannot be called in question. Pro- 
ceedings, involving persons, which are sub 
judice should not, we think, be committed to 
print or writing. Such documents, however 
confidential, have a way of getting out. 
“Town hall walls’, it has been said, “have 
ears”. 


At the A.S.L.1.B. winter meeting on Oétober 
26th, at the Institution of Eleétrical Engineers, 
Library Planning was the subject. Mr. Vernon 
Rees, architect of the proposed new library 
for Birmingham University, stressed the in- 
fluence of the site. An assymetrical design 
offered the greatest scope for expansion. The 
reading room at Birmingham was planned 
without windows to insulate it from a noisy 
site. Mr. Maxwell Ayton, architect of the 
Medical Research Council Library, found a 
fourth floor site a quiet one and was able to 
take advantage of natural light. Miss M. 
Harvey, the Librarian of this library, described 
as an innovation which helped to retain the 
light atmosphere in it, a perspex book rest 
round the gallery. Many of the librarians 
preferred small to large reading rooms; one 
library carefully excluded telephones in these 
rooms, while another likes his telephone 
where everybody could hear and “chip in” 
the conversation. One librarian gave us the 
alliterative, “A library is a plant serving 
purposes through processes”. 


Library Reports 


By Herserr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


BARKING.—Borough Librarian, W.G. Fairchild, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 79,530. Rate, 11. 
Income from Rate, £21,601. Total Stock, 
106,669. Additions, 12,990. Withdrawals, 
7,953. Total Issues, 554,130. Tickets, 
40,562. Branches, 2. 

The demand for books other than fiétion remained 
almost at the same level as in the previous year, but 
there was a decided drop in the amount of fiétion issued. 
Consultations in the Reference Library, where it was 
noticed an increasing number of university and other 
Students made use of the facilities, were over 1,000 more 
than in the year before. A Steady progress in member- 
ship and interest in the Gramophone Record Library is 
reported. 


CARLISLE.—City Librarian, Kenneth Smith. 
Population (eSt.), 65,730. Rate, 7.36d, 
Income from Rate, £13,107. Total Stock, 
72,745. Additions, 7,093. Withdrawals. 
8,453. Total Issues, 275,158. Tickets, 
20,376. 

Chief event in a busy year was the rearrangement 
of the adult Lending Library, and the revision of its 
Stock. A fall in the use of fiétion is reported, but more 
non-tiétion works were issued in both adult and junior 
departments. \ggregate circulation amounted to 
1,489 above the previous year’s figures. Reference and 
special library issues are not recorded. 
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CARHSHALTON.—Chie/ Librarian, Sidney W. 
Anderson, F.L.A. Population (est.), 62,310. 
Rate, 6.212d. Income from Rate, £12,895. 
Total Stock, 47,056. Additions, 9,811. 
Withdrawals, 7,115. Total Issues, 403,141. 
Tickets, 30,644. Branches, 2. 

Total circulation broke all previous records and 
returned an increase of over 43,000 when compared 


with the previous year. The increase in the number of 


urgent need for the establishment of a reference library. 

The Central Library is still suffering from acute con- 

gestion, with no sign of relief, as yet, upon the horizon. 

HENDON.—Chief Librarian, James E. Walker, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 156,000. Rate, 
5.894d. Income from Rate, £47,130. Total 
Stock, 190,262. Additions, 22,862. With- 
drawals, 11,228. Total Issues, 1,378,342. 
Tickets, 133,830. Branches, 2. Junior 
Branches, 2. Travelling Libraries, 2. 

Most important features in a Strenuous year’s work 
were the extension of the travelling library service, and 
the inauguration of a library of gramophone records. 
Over 20,000 gramophone records were issued. Total 
book circulation exceeded the previous year by 23,044. 
\ site has been acquired, and plans submitted for a 
branch library at Edgware. 

Luton.—Borough Librarian, Frank M. Gardner, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 108,600. Rate, 
7.40d. Income from Rate, £23,461. Total 
Stock, 134,608. Additions, 23,953. With- 
drawals, 19,938. Total Issues, 1,288,795. 
Tickets, 72,222. Branches, 2. 1 Travelling 
Library. 

The introduétion of a mobile library was the main 
event of a very busy year. The Report contains a 
number of interesting photographs of this new service. 
Book circulation showed an increase of 12,239 over the 
year previous, the increase being due to the greater 
demand for non-tiétional works at the Central Library ; 
the growing popularity of the libraries in the schools, 
and the additional service of the travelling library. 
MANCHESTER.—C//y Librarian, Charles Nowell, 

M.A., F.L.A. Population (est.), 700,700. 

Rate, 7.46d. Income from Rate, £189,843. 

Additions to Stock, 97,797. Withdrawals, 

111,582. Total Issues, 6,124,747. Branches, 


24. Travelling Libraries, 5. 

The Committee record with deep regret the death of 
three of their Members, who between them have given 
nearly 60 years’ service as Members of the City Council. 
The continuous increase in book circulation, reported 
for some vears now, has at last been halted. Although 
the Reference Libraries were more widely used than 
ever, there was a decided falling off of the borrowing of 
fiétion and children’s books from the Lending Depart- 
ments. The reconstruéted libraries at Openshaw and 
Hyde Road were reopened, and another travelling 
library service inaugurated. ‘There are now three 
libraries in H.M. Prison, Strangeways, administered 
through the City Libraries, and a service is maintained 
at 16 hospitals within the City limits. The Report is 
well illustrated. 
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SHOREDITCH. — Borough Librarian, C. M. 
Jackson, F.L.A. Population (est.), 45,100. 
Rate, 6.7d. Income from Rate, £16,133. 
Total Stock, 87,899. Additions, 10,094. 
Withdrawals, 5,291. Total Issues, 435,909. 
Tickets, 28336. Branches, 2. 

The children’s department has been completely 
reorganized following the appointment of a Librarian- 
in-charge of the work with young people, and an issuc 
increase of 21,457 was recorded. Aggregate circulation 
showed an increase of 26,634 compared with the 
previous year. The new Catalogue of Books relating 
to the Furniture and Allied Trades was completed 
during the year 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


The Report of the Library Committee of the 
University of London for 1949, which has 
just reached us, records that repairs to war 
damage and redecoration have taken longer 
than was expected. The result has been that 
of the four main reading rooms never more 
than three, and sometimes only two, were 
open simultaneously at any time during the 
year. The Library Committee is drawing up a 
Statement of policy for the acquisition of books, 
and heads of departments in certain colleges’ 
are to be asked to send in suggestions in the 
light of that policy. A small Sub-Committee 
on Accessions Policy has been appointed which 
will not itself carry out book selection, but will 
receive information on the progress in book 
selection and advise the Librarian as required. 
The Report records much valuable work done 
during the year and the highest number of 
borrowings, 74,553, in the history of the 
Library. London University Library still 
remains primarily an Arts Library. 


At Southampton University College Library 
the Architeé and the Librarian have continued 
to work on the many problems of Library 
extension, and it is hoped to lay the plans 
before the Library Committee in the very near 
future. 

Many Librarians will wish to obtain copies 
of two of the recent offprints from the Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library—“The New 
Librarian of the John Rylands Library”, by 
H. B. Charlton, and “The Jubilee of the John 
Rylands Library”, also by Professor Charlton. 
The former is not for sale and the latter is 
priced at one shilling and sixpence. The 
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current (September) issue of the Bulletin con- 
tains a valuable account of Aldus Manutius, 
the scholar-printer, by the Librarian, Dr. 
Edward Robertson. The account is illustrated 
by a portrait of Aldus and a page from his 
1so1 Virgil. 


Dr. W. R. Cunningham, Librarian of Glas- 
gow University Library, is to retire next April 
for health reasons. He has been Librarian for 
twenty-five years and has held the office with 
dignity and distinétion. Our good wishes go 
with him for improved health and a happy 
period of retirement. His post is advertised at 
a salary of {1,700 p.a. It will require a really 
outstanding man to fill it adequately, notwith- 
Standing the fact that the salary offered is 
rather lower than those in force at some other 
University Libraries. 

The Director of Harvard University Library, 
Dr. Keynes D. Metcalf, recently spent three 
months visiting more than a dozen European 
countries on an itinerary concerned largely 
with problems of book acquisition, in con- 
neétion with plans for the future operation and 
development of the Farmington Plan. 

It is Stated in a recent issue of Soviet Union 
that the Lenin Library in Moscow now con- 
tains 13 million books, more than a million 
leaflets and prints, and 2,500,000 manuscripts. 


. . . . 


Annual expenditure on books, periodicals 
and binding at Durham University Library 
has risen in ten years from {817 2s. 7d. to 
£5,672 14s. 10d. Shortage of space for the 
most rapidly expanding group of subjects has 
led to the expedient of moving books on 
Oriental Studies to the Oriental Institute in 
Old Elvet, where they remain an integral part 
of the University Library. No final report on 
the various proposed building schemes at 
Durham has yet been made. 


In May of this year the magazine Impetus 
published an article entitled “Buried Treasure”. 
The article described how a bomb dropped in 
1944 on the municipal library at Valognes had 
left thousands of books and manuscripts 
damaged and scattered. The editor invited 
booklovers to rescue the works, which then 
Still lay where the bomb had blown them. 
As a result, a party of Scandinavians undertook 
the work of salvage during the summer, sort- 
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ing, repairing and cleaning the books. During 
the first week of their work at Valognes they 
recovered from the debris no fewer than 80 
incunabula, among many other rarities. 


. 


The Scottish Library Association has com- 
menced to issue a News Sheet. The Editor is 
Mr. A. G. Hepburn of The Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, and the first issue is dated Oétober, 
1950. The first News Sheet of the S.L.A, 
appeared just twenty years ago and celebrated 
the decision to unite the S.L.A. with the L.A, 
That venture was short-lived but there seems 
no good reason why the News Sheet should not 
thrive, for the first issue, without exaggeration, 
is a perfeét model of the form such a publica- 
tion should take and the material it should 
include. Librarians outwith Scotland would 
find the News Shee¢ an invaluable summary of 
activities north of the Tweed. 

The International Federation of Documenta- 
tion is to hold its Conference in Italy in 
Oétober, 1951. Subjects to be discussed are : 
(a) Use of the Universal Decimal Classifica- 
tion; (b) Abstracting and _ Bibliography ; 
(c) Use of technical methods of documentation, 
etc. ; (d) The teaching of documentation. 


Among the resolutions passed at the sth 
Annual Conference of the Canadian Library 
Association was one requesting the Govern- 
ment to remove the existing eight per cent tax 
on the sale of books. The new President of the 
C.L.A. is Miss Marion Gilroy, Regional 
Library Division, Regina, Saskatchewan. 

An unusual gift recently made to St 
Andrews University Library consists of a 
large collection of facsimiles of rare books and 
manuscripts. In many instances the facsimiles 
themselves are also very rare, having been 
printed in editions of a few copies only. The 
collection was formed by the late Mrs. Marie 
Salmond of Surbiton and has been presented to 
St Andrews by her husband, Dr. G. B. 
Salmond, an alumnus of the University. 


The Library Association of Cuba (Associa- 
cién Cubana de Bibliotecarios) is now issuing 
its own Boletin, under the editorship of Rosina 
Urquiza Garcia. The Bo/etin is not confined to 
the transactions of the Association or to 
library problems in Cuba, but deals with 
bibliography and book-colleéting. 
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Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 
A Century OF Book PuBLISHING, 1848-1948. 
Illus. New York, Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

The firm of Van Nostrand has always been known 
as one of the leading firms in the technical publishing 
business and this history of its first 100 years leads us to 
believe that at the end of its second 100 years it will still 
be found occupying that position. 


KersHaw (Alister) A Bibliography of the 
Works of Richard Aldington. Quadrant 


Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume covers Aldington’s work from 1915 
to 1948, but is limited to his produétions in book form. 


An author’s contributions to periodical literature is of 


considerable importance and certainly deserves registra- 
tion. 


LeGAL BrBLioGRAPHY OF THE British Com- 
MONWEALTH OF Nations. (Fourth Cumula- 
tive Supplement to the end of 1949). Sweet 
and Maxwell. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the seventh volume in Messrs. Sweet & 
Maxwell’s Legal Bibliography which covers the whole 
of the Legal Literature of the British Empire from the 
earliest period to the present time. The importance of 
the work can hardly be over estimated. 

SMALL Printers’ Direcrory AND YEAR Book, 
1950. Aquarius Press. 4s. od. net. 

A useful Annual which will be altered next vear 
to Modern Printers’ Year Book, and will then have the 
list of Suppliers considerably enlarged. 

Wexsu (Doris Varnor), Compiled by. Check- 
list of Philippine Linguistics in the New- 
berry Library. Chicago, Newberry Library. 

Although it is limited to the material in the New- 
berry Library and does not profess to be an exhaustive 
bibliography of Philippine linguistics, the colleétion is 
so complete that very little more research will be re- 
quired on any of the many Philippine languages or 
dialeéts. 

GENERAL 

Bryant (Arthur) The Age of Elegance, 1812- 
1822. Collins. 15s. od. net. 

This work is a successor to ‘“The Years of Endur- 
ance”’ and “Years of Victory”, and Starts with Napoleon 
marching into Russia in 1812 and Wellington marching 
into Spain behind him. It shows how Napoleon was 
utterly defeated and the years that followed when Eng- 
land was powerful, self-confident and rich. The author 
also shows England's sources of power in agriculture, 
industry and commerce at that period in history. 


Dickson (Lovat) Richard Hillary. _ Illus. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

This may be said to form a supplement to Richard 
Hillary’s own work, “The Last Enemy”. Mr. Lovat 
Dickson, a personal friend, writes of the early years and 
the end of Hillary's life, with the aid of letters, diaries 
and the reminiscences of friends, 


Make writing your 
Hobby this winter 


Far too many go through life meaning to take 
up writing—when they have the time. Putting 
it off gets nowhere. Nearly everyone can spare 
two, three, or four hours a week for doing what 
one likes, and even at this leisurely rate much 
can be done in six months or a year. 


At the London School of Journalism—for over 
30 years leader of the world in correspondence 
coaching in writing—no time limits are fixed. 
There are courses in Journalism, Article 
Writing, Short Story Writing, Poetry, Radio 
Plays. There are also courses in Literature, 
written by L. A. G. Strong, in History by 
J. Hampden Jackson. 
Write for a free copy of “Writing for the Press’’. 
The fees are low, advice is free : 
Bureau 128 
LONDON SCHOOL of JOURNALISM 
57 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Museum 4574 


“ Whenever you think of writing, think of the L.S.J.” 


FrreENCH (Yvonne) The Great Exhibition, 
1851. Illus. Harvill Press. 18s. od. net. 

\n entertaining Study of the Great Exhibition of 
1851 and the building of the Crystal Palace. These 
were the ideas of the Prince Consort, who thought that 
a Great Industrial Exhibition of All Nations would be 
a pacific geSture after the Storms of 1848. The book 
describes the tremendous struggle the Prince Consort 
had in realizing his dream and of the many obstacles he 
overcame. Now that we are on the verge of the Festival 
of Britain for 1951, the work has appeared at an 
opportune moment. 


Prousr (Marcel) Letters of Marcel Proust. 
Translated and edited by Mina Curtiss. 
Illus. Chatto & Windus. 21s. od. net. 

Here we find a representative colleétion of the 
French author’s letters to friends. Both seleétion and 
translation are excellent in their way and the volume in 
question will be welcomed by all readers who are 
acquainted with Proust’s Remembrance of Things, as well 
as by many Students of his immortal works. There is a 
short biographical note on cach of the correspondents, 
but the reader cannot fail to wish that he or she had 
a better knowledge of the addresses. Copious notes 
and a full index are appended. 


FICTION 


Berrow (Norman) The Footprints of Satan. 
Ward Lock. gs. 6d. net. 

An unusual and ingenious story based on the 
legend that Satan appeared in 1855 in Devonshire and 
left his hoofmarks behind him. Now he returns in 
modern times to the small country town of Winching- 
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ham and the body of a man is discovered hanging from 
a tree under which are the Devil's footmarks. nother 
body is discovered the next day and underneath the 
same unearthly hoofmarks. The C.1.D. help to solve 
this myStery and the ensuing story makes excellent 
reading. 

Corserr (James) Dancing with Death. Jen- 

kins. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ sequence of murders of blondes. Inspector 
Campian baits his trap with another blonde and solves 
the problem after many complicated situations. 
Cronin (A. J.) The Spanish Gardener. 

Gollancz. gs. 6d. net. 

\ most unusual novel with a psychological theme 
by the well-known author, A. |. Cronin. It concerns 
a proud American Consul who is established in Spain. 
He adores his little son, Nicholas, for he is divorced 
from his wife and has no one on whom to lavish his 
love and affection. The denouement is cleverly worked 
out and quite surprising. 

HARRISON (R.) Rope over Jezebel. 
gs. 6d. net. 

Another detective Story from the pen of Richard 
Harrison concerning his famous Chief Inspector 
Bastion, who is called to a remote village near a large 
airport where the body of a woman has been found 
murdered and Bastion has to unravel the many plots and 
feuds with which the village secthes before he finds the 
solution to his mysterious problem. 
James (Norah C.) Pay the Piper. 

8s. 6d. net. 

That clever novelist, Norah C. James, is back with 
another vivid charaéter Study of a selfish, unscrupulous 
young woman veterinary surgeon, married to a kind, 
weak young man. Laura has money of her own and is 
more successful than her husband, Matthew, whom she 
secretly despises. After many unpleasant incidents 
Matthew meets a barmaid, Coral, with whom he falls 
in love. Laura refuses to give him a divorce because it 
will spoil her practice if she has any scandal in her 
private life. 

LANDON (Margaret) Never Dies the Dream. 
Reinhardt & Evans. 1os. 6d. net. 

The author of Anna and the King of Siam, which 
was filmed so successfully, has again taken for her 
setting Siam, and the capital, Bangkok. The Story 
concerns India Severn, a charming American missionary 
who runs Jasmine Hall, the missionary school. India 
befriends the unfortunate, lovely Angela, an American 
girl, married to a Siamese Prince. He is killed in a 
motor accident and India invites Angela to live at the 
school, for the girl is hated by her mother-in-law. 
India nurses Angela through typhoid and treats her 
as a daughter. The girl falls in love again and this time 
with Kurt, the handsome Dane, but she incurs the 
enmity of a beautiful half-caste girl, who also loves 
Kurt. This girl tries to kill Kurt, but he is rescued 
just in time. After many unpleasant incidents Kurt and 
\ngela sail for America and India is left with her 
dreams and hopes for the future. Margaret Landon 
has caught the atmosphere of this country very 
effectively and she portrays her charaéters cleverly. 
LinkLATER (Eric) Mr. Byculla. Rupert Hart- 

Davis. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ Strange tale concerning the enigmatical Indian, 

Mr, Byculla, who is being psycho-analysed. Two 


Jarrolds. 


Macdonald. 


murders occur, and an elusive five pound note plays a 

part in solving the crimes. Mr. Eric Linklater has 

excelled himself in his new Story. 

MorGan (Joan) The Hanging Wood. 
donald. tos. 6d. net. 

The author of “This was a Woman’”’ has written 
an intriguing Study of an old crime, which took place 
in Henley-on-Thames two hundred years ago. Mary 
Blandy was accused of murdering her father with 
arsenic and was eventually hanged from a gibbet. Mary 
fell in love with Captain Cranstoun, fifth son of a Scots 
lord, who was penniless, and was determined to better 
himself. Cranstoun knew that Mary would inherit a 
great dealof money on the death of her father, and gave her 
some powder which he said would make her father more 
kindly disposed towards him. Mary in all innocence, 
so she be put the powder into her father’s gruel and 
killed him. The brooding atmosphere of Stark tragedy 
is well conveyed. 

O’Hara (John) A Rage to Live. Cresset Press, 
15s. od. net. 

An American novel by a well-known author who 
has not of late added to his tiétional works. He tells 
the Story of a Pennsylvania family of whom the daughter 
Grace Caldwell, is the outStanding character of the 
Story. Her marriage to a prominent New Yorker, 
Sydney Tate, is not a complete success, but she makes 
many other friends and to the end of this long and 
elaborate novel, the background of American life is 
well sustained. The author's style of writing is both 
over-frank and also too photographic. 
Ross (Jean) The Gothic House. 

1os. 6d. net. 

\ period of nearly cighty years is covered in this 
novel from the late 1870's up until the present day. 
The Story concerns Glensheil, the Gothic house, belong- 
ing to a wealthy Scottish manufaéturer, James Corric, 
who has come to settle in London. Alice, his orphan 
cousin, is the only member of the Corrie family who 
likes London and she finds romance and heartbreak too. 


SHERIDAN (Jack) Ripple Mark. Home & 
Van Thal. ros. 6d. net. 


Mr. Sheridan’s Mamie Brandon was a tremendous 
success and he now follows it up with another equally 
entertaining novel, the scene of which takes place in 
California, the period being 1876. It concerns a young 
widow, Jess Candleton, and the tragedy of her life, 
for she is left with two young children to rear and faces 
heartbreak and unhappiness. 

Spain (Nancy) R in the Month. 
gs. 6d. net. 

Nancy Spain’s new deteétive Story is a further 
adventure of Miriam Birdseve, the revue artist detective, 
and her poet friend, Frederick Pyke. hey are at 
Brunton-on-Sea and there is murder by poison, one ot 
the characters being killed through eating oysters. 
The dénouement is cleverly contrived. Miss Spain 
shows great skill in her writing and her new book is 
well up to her usual Standard. 

STEELE (Max) Dobby. Secker and Warburg. 
ros. 6d. net. 

The author of this novel is a young man of 
twenty-six and his book won the Harper Prize, 1950, in 
America. It concerns a mentally deficient and of her 
life as a servant in an upper class American family. ‘The 


subjeét is well handled and the charaéter of Debby, the 
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child-like woman, is portrayed in a poignant yet 
humorous fashion. The personalities of Debby and her 
employer, Mrs. Merrill, a dominating and possessive 
woman, contrast vividly, and when the servant is dying 
she believes that she has taken on the personality of 
her mistress. 

Von Ruau (Henry) Pass the Tambourine. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

\ Story that will delight all lovers of New York, 
and will thrill those who enjoy a good * ‘crook”’ drama, 
filled with racketeers,“‘hard slugging,” double-crossing 
and the unusual Big Sol Wechsler training his pigeons 
ona New York roof. 

WauGu (Evelyn) Helena. Chapman & Hall. 
gs. 6d. net. 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh has compressed into a novel 
what writers with less ability would have written in 
four volumes, and he makes the Empress Helena a 
most interesting and entertaining character Study. She 
was the mother of Constantine, The Great, and made in 
her old age an historic pilgrimage to Palestine and 
built churches at Bethlehem and Olivet. She discovered 
two pieces of wood, which have been looked upon as 
the True Cross on which Our Lord suffered. Mr. 
Wauvh has chosen a period when mankind was 
recognizing Christianity as the religion of the Empire. 

JUNIOR 

Cruse (Alfred J.) All About Cigarette Cards. 
Col. illus. Perry Colour Books. 4s. od. net. 

\n interesting collection of coloured cigarette 
cards which will intrigue the youngsters, who have 
never seen the old cigarette cartons which contained 
series of cards. 

D’ AuLNnoy (Comptesse) The Hind In the Forest 
and other Tales. Retold by Hilda Mary 
McGill. Illus. Roger Ingram. gs. od. net. 

A colleétion of famous French fairy tales which 
have been translated and retold by Hilda Mary McGill, 
and include White Cat”, ‘‘Princess Rosette”, ‘“The 
Good Little Mouse’’, etc. Unfortunately, the proof 
reading has not been carried out very well, and there 
are several mistakes in the text. The illustrations are 
attractive. 

FisHer (G. D.) Your Nature Book. Part I. 
Illus. Sylvan Press. 3s. 6d. net. 


An excellent book for ail children just beginning 
a course of botany. The illustrations are clear and 
simple and of a type which can easily be copied and 
memorised. The text is attractively written, plants 
being described and disseéted without their original 
beauty and appeal being overlooked. 

Ricnarps (R.) Ed. Tom Merry’s Own. 
Mandeville. 8s. 6d. net. 

\n annual for schoolboys, with several tales of 
school and adventure, together with some interesting 
facts and information on life-boats, coins, rocks and 
insects. 


Trinper (Ivan F.) All About Stamps. Illus. 
Some in col. Perry Colour Books. 4s. od. 
net. 

Another book in the “Do-You-Know” Series, 
which gives an introduction to young stamp colleétors. 

It contains excellent coloured examples, and is an ideal 


book for the beginner. 


MANAGER for booksellers, specializing in 
Public Library supplies. Position offers great 
scope for advancement. Commencing salary 
in the region of £1,000 p.a. Write, stating 
qualifications, Box. No. 153 


CATALOGUER. Fully experienced. Most 
interesting position with good prospects. 
Write, stating qualifications, Box No. 154. 


NEW EDITIONS 

BrirtsH Repair MANUAL, 1950. Edition. Vol. 
1 (Cars). Illus. Rockdale, N.S.W., Scientific 
Magazine Publishing Co. £7 10s. od. net. 
London, Publishers’ Sales Service, Ltd. 

This title appeared first in three volumes in 1947. 

The present work contains 980 pages and 680 technical 

drawings, photographs, illustrations cleétrical 

circuits of private cars only. The 1950 edition is to be 

published in two volumes. Vol. | cars and Vol. I 

trucks—both of British manufaéture. This work, which 

is of interest to Librarians and teachers in technical 
colleges, is considered to be the most comprehensive 
technical motoring manual yet in produétion. Publishers 

Sales Service, Ltd., of 28/9, Southam — Street, Strand, 

London, W.C.2, will be pleased to forward a brochure 

giving details, ctc., upon receipt of a request. 

SavaAGE ‘Ernest A.) A Librarian Looks at 
Readers. Second Edition. Library Asso- 
ciation. 15s. od. (13s. 6d. to Members). 

\ second edition (the first was published in 1947) 
with two additional chapters and an index. 


Scuoot Lrsrartes Topay. Second Edition. 
Foreword by W. O. Lester Smith, C.B.E. 
Illus. School Library Association. 2s. 6d. 
net. Post free 2s. 8d. (Members 1s. 6d. and 
1s. 8d.). 


This 1s a second edition of ‘School Libraries in 
Post-War Reconstruétion” with a new preface by 
W. O. Lester Smith, C.B.E. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Harris (Kathleen) Embroidery. A Readers’ Guide. 
1s. od. net—Harris (Percy W.) Photography. A 
Readers’ Guide. 1s. od. net.—THe GoretHe CENTURIES, 
1749-1949. July 1949, September, 1949.—Wepc- 
woop (C. V.) Reading History. A Readers’ Guide. 
1s. od. net.—THE Laws or AssocraTION FooTBALL 
(Second Edition, 1949). Know the Game. Illus. The 
Football Association’s Illustrated Handbook. Edu- 
cational Produétions. 4s. od. net.—You AND Your 
Doc. Prepared in collaboration with the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Illus. 
Educational Produétions. 4s. od. net.—Hockey. 
Know the Game. Issued with the approval of The 
All England Women’s Hockey Association. Illus. 
Educational Produétions. 4s. od. net.—JuN1or First 
Arp Manuat (First Edition). British Red Cross Society. 
Illus. Educational Produétions. 2s. 6d. net. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, Oé€tober, — 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOC L. ATION BULLETIN 
Oétober, 1950 \NGLO-SOVIET JOURNAL, 
\utumn, 1950 — BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIES. 
Unesco, Oétober-November, 195;0—-BULLETIN OF 
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RYLANDS LIBRARY, MAN- 
CHESTER, September, 1950 — DEICHMAN- 
BLADET, Oétober, 1950 EDITION, November, 
1950 FREE TRADER, September-O&ober, 1950 
FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION ABSTRACTS, 
September, 195 - HISTORIA, Quarterly, 1950 
INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR DIGEST, November, 
1950 LIBRARIAN, O@ober, tos0 — LIBRARY 
\SSIST ANT, O@ober-November, 1950 — LIBRARY 
\SSOCIATION RECORD, November, t9s0 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS QUARTERLY JOUR 
NAL, August, 195 PUBLIC AFFAIRS AB 
STRACTS, Washington, D.C. The Library ot 
Congress—STEEL NEWS, September-Oober, tgso 


THE JOHN 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Worvp.” 
November, 1950. 

Sir,—-re “Letters on our Affairs’, November, 
1950, Eratosthenes. \n September last year | 
commented on the inaccuracy of certain 
references made by your correspondent, Amel 
Anu, about an article contributed by myself 
and my Deputy, Mr. Shaw, to the Library 

1ssociation Record, giving data of recorded 
music libraries, and finished that letter by 
reminding Amel Anu of C. P. Scott’s famous 
diétum, ‘“‘Faéts are sacred, comment is free’’. 
Now Eratosthenes seems to have caught the 
contagion of error, or it is just irresponsibility ? 

In your November issue Eratosthenes says, 
“In the excellent little brochure issued by the 
Leyton Libraries, mainly for overseas con- 
sumption”, etc. “Mainly for overseas con- 
sumption” is completely untrue. The beochure, 

1 Family Affair, was deliberately issued for 
consumption in Leyton. That it has had a wide 
circulation outside Leyton lies in the quality 
and value of the publication, which are both 
high and attractive, but it was #o/ issued for 
overseas consumption. You see, where 
Eratosthenes goes wrong in his facts is that he 
carelessly confuses the Central Office of 
Information photographs and script: entitled 
“Features Set No. 229”, with the Leyton 
brochure, 4 Family Affair. The “Feature 
Set” forms only a part—if the major part—of 
the brochure, and was issued by the Central 
Office of Information for overseas consumption 
as part of the sational celebrations of the 
Centenary. 

Whilst not agreeing with the comments, as 
distinét from facts, of Eratosthenes, we accept 
them with cordiality. He can praise us or 
damn us, damn us with faint praise, or praise 
us with faint damns, or even ignore us, but he 
must get his facts right. 


As a constant reader of your journal for 
many years, I have always had a lively interest 
in “Letters on Our Affairs”, but if your 
correspondents are handling the facts of every 
other aspect of library service as loosely as they 
have handled the faéts about the Leyton Public 
Libraries within the last year or so, then I feel 
that you, Mr. Editor, should get a new set of 
correspondents. This anonymous  corres- 
pondence loses all claim to validity, authority 
and acceptability if it handles its facts without 
respect or responsibility. 

Yours, etc., 

SYDNEY, 

Borough Librarian, 


Central Library, 
LEYtonstone 1223. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lrprary Worip”. 
20/h November, 1950. 

Sir,—Re your November editorial, you re- 
ferred to the case recently heard by the Penge 
magistrates of a woman who had persistently 
taken books from the shelves without having 
them charged, and who was dismissed because 
she pleaded that she did not intend to keep 
them. It would be as well to understand how 
this apparent miscarriage of justice arose—she 
was not charged by the Library Committee for 
a breach of the Byelaws, Rules and Regula- 
tions, but by the Police for stealing the books. 
This, it appears, was the weakness of the 
prosecution. In future, any such prosecutions 
will be undertaken by the Library authority 
for breach of Byelaws. 

Yours, etc., 
H. CHRISTOPHER, 
Public Library, Penge. Librarian, 
Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor.p.” 
29¢h November, 1950. 

Sir,—As the author of the standard British 
book on Cataloguing and as one who has used 
the Harrods’ card scheme since its inception, I 
was very interested to read John Metcalfe’s 
letter in your November number. 

For as long as I can remember we have been 
urging almost exactly what Harrods have 
produced, and I think it is a great pity that it 
should not be “given a break”, to use the 
concluding words of Mr. Metcalfe’s letter— 
without any disparagement of the British 
National Bibliography, which is invaluable as a 
bibliography. 

Yours, etc., 
Henry A. SHARP, 
Chief Librarian. 


Central Library, 
Croydon. 
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